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utors were Dostoevsky's enemies, and he feared that they
would demand his complete submission to their views. He
wrote to his wife, "Nekrasov can seriously annoy me if I
write something that goes against their opinions. . . . But
even if we are reduced to begging, I will not yield an inch."
He decided to resign from his post as editor-in-chief in
order to devote himself entirely to his new book. He even
rented a country house at Staraya Russa, a little resort in the
Novgorod government, where he had spent the summer of
1872. As Lubov Dostoevskaya remembered it, "Everything
was little in this house. The tiny low-ceilinged and narrow
rooms were furnished with old empire pieces; green mirrors
gave a distorted reflection of the faces that ventured to look
into them. Rolls of paper pasted to canvas hung from the
walls in lieu of paint and exhibited to our amazed childish
eyes monstrous Chinese women with nails several inches
long and feet squeezed into baby shoes. A veranda with
multi-colored panes of glass was our greatest joy, and the
little Chinese billiard table, with its glass balls and little bells,
entertained us during the long rainy nights of our northern
summer. Behind the house was a garden with ridiculously
small flower beds."
Dostoevsky worked at night, as usual, went to bed at five
in the morning, rose at eleven, and summoned his children,
who ran to tell him about the little incidents of the morning.
After his noontime meal he locked himself in his study with
Anna Grigorievna and dictated to her the results of his
night's work.
"Well, Anna, what do you think of this?"
"I should say it is beautiful!"
Occasionally the young woman even burst out sobbing at
some moving passage, and Dostoevsky knew no greater rfr-